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“I have for three yrs hesitated to reccom- 
mend a Nat’l Service Act. Today, however, 
I am convinced of its necessity. Although I 
believe that we and our Allies can win the 
war without such a measure, I am certain 
that nothing less than total mobilization of 
all our resources of manpower and capital 
will guarantee an earlier victory and reduce 
the toll of suffering and sorrow and blood.” 


—President FRANKLIN D 
ROOSEVELT, in a Mes- 
sage to Congress. 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 




















So much has been said in 
recent wks concerning cut- 
backs and cancellation of con- 
tracts, that public is getting 
inaccurate picture of military 
production for 1944. 

We should undersiand that 
these are chiefly paper opera- 
tions and do not represent 
actual reductions from ‘43 
production peaks. Army and 
Navy are pruning down their 
44 estimated requirements, 
but these estimates originally 
called for substantial increases 
over 43 commitments. Arms 
production, for example, has 
been cut back from 3 to 8% 
under estimates originally 
made for this yr. Yet the 
actual production will be 17% 
greater than in ‘43. 

Past yr saw marked in- 
crease in our capacity to pro- 
duce basic materials, and this 
(rather than reduced military 
production) really is bright 
spot for consumer. We are 
bldg up stockpiles of several 
metals, and surplus will be 
drawn upon to ltd extent for 
consumer goods — less than 
most persons assume. 

WPB has already author- 
ized production of 2,000,000 
elec irons, 50,000 bathtubs. 
Later, there may be some 
stoves and refrigerators, 
chiefly for war housing. This 
wk, WPB authorized use of 
metals for baby buggies. We 
may expect similar easing in 
other essential lines. But this 
is material switch rather than 
production increase. We have 
the metals, and no labor in- 
crease is involved since bug- 
gies are now being made of 
non-strategic materials. 

Military estimates are nec- 
essarily tentative. Large-scale 
European operations might 


involve equipment losses that 
would alter the picture over- 
night. 








dividual. 





prophesies... 


NAT’L SERVICE ACT: There isn’t very clear idea of 
what the term implies. Action may rest upon what Con- 
gressmen hear from home. Without strong public demand 
they are unlikely to act on controversial issue. No chance 
at present for a bill giving Gov’t arbitrary powers over in- 


SOLDIER VOTE: Home folks told Senators they want 
servicemen to vote—and no obstructions. it’s ticklish issue 
and much more will be heard of it in coming wks. 





é Ke % & bs = 


In her compromise offer to Po- 
land, which highlighted wk’s devel- 
opments, Russia proposed to take 
that territory which she once held 
by seizure in ’39 and is ‘now rapidly 
regaining from the Germans, and to 
give Poland, as a sort of consola‘ion 
prize, areas in E Prussia yet to be 
won by conquest. Under these con- 
ditions, Poland would be assured an 
outlet to the Baltic sea and a total 
territory which might conceivably 
be even larger than the area of pre- 
war Poland. 

It is a quixotic proposal, but on 
the whole about what most of us 
expected. Realists have never ques- 
tioned Russia’s inteniion to regain 
and retain that portion of “old Po- 
land” where she is now battling the 
Nazi forces. U S and British leaders 
are apparently taking stand that 
Russo-Polish affairs rest with Rus- 
sians and Poles. 


The question now is whether the 
Polish gov’t in exile will accept the 
Russian offer “ia principle”, and as- 
suming such acceptance, whether 
divergent elements within Poland 
can be united to join with Russia in 
repeling the Nazis. Should the 
Poles so elect, they might become a 
party to the Sovie:-Czech mutual 
assistance pact, recently signed in 
Moscow. Czech friends of the Po- 
lish state are urging this action 
Meanwhile Moscow has announced 
a Soviet policy of welcoming all who 
wish to bear arms agains: Germany. 
A dispatch to the N Y Times sta‘es 
that Red Army now includes uniis 


of Yugoslav, Czech, French and Po- 
lish forces. 

Should Polish gov’t in exile fail to 
act promptly in co-operation wi:h 
Russia, Polish Patriots within the 
country may take matters into their 
own hands, creating a _ situation 
paralleling that of 
where United Nations give their ac- 
tive support to Partisans, while rec- 
ognized gov’t is, so to speak, left 
high and dry. 


AIR WAR: Statistics on Tues- 
day’s air battle are necessarily in- 
complete. We should include among 
our gains the hundreds of Nazi 
fighter planes that will not take to 
the air this spring because of our 
destruction of three plane assembly 
plants. That Nazis would strongly 
defend these vital plants was to be 
expected. But the unusual concen- 
tration of power is a further tip-off 
that enemy air power is ‘now being 
reserved for protection of the Ger- 
man home front. Significantly, 
there has been no recent mention 
(either German or Russian) of Nazi 
air action on the Eastern front. 
Considering the importance and 
scope of land fighting, this can 
mean only that the vaunted luft- 
waffe is extensively elsewhere. 


BOLIVIA: Negotiations between 
Bolivian gov’t and ‘U S Metal Re- 
serve Co have been suspended. 
There’s definite possibility that new 
pro-Fascist regime may try a fast 
one—shipping Bolivian tin to Ar- 
gentina, thence to Spain and Hitler. 


Yugoslavia, 











C Jule 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles 





Haddon Spurgeon 








“A lot of the boys are late for the 
firemen’s banquet at the church 
and we're tryin’ to get ’em out!”— 
Hot Springs (S D) Fire Chief, ex- 
plaining a sudden shriek of the si- 
ren. 


“ee ” 


“When a pastor attacks gambling 
from his pulpit, he is talking to the 
wrong crowd. It’s like giving sugar 
to folks who don’t need it.”—Rev 
RvusseLL J Humsert, Toledo Metho- 
dist minister, urging organized ef- 
fort to wipe out city’s “hot spots.” 


“ce ” 


“It is an insidious doctrine that 
would make ‘moral hypochondriacs’ 
of us all if we accepted it. We must 
repudiate this inference that we are 
not robust individuals.”—WENDELL 
WILLKIE, commenting oon Pres 
Roosevelt’s statement that country 
is now in hands of “Dr Win-The- 
War.” 


ty ” 


“They do everything but come and 
hit you with a club.”—Comment of 
returning Marine on aggressiveness 
of Australian maidens. 


“ ” 


“No business in the world has ever 
made more money with poorer 
management. It can survive any- 
thing.”—Wm Haroitp (Bill) Terry, 
former mgr N Y Giants, announc- 
ing his permanent retirement from 
baseball. 


“e ” 


“Hell in Heaven.”—Term coined 
by Allied airmen to describe enemy 
rocket explosions in recent raids 
over Germany. 





“Most of these ‘khaki-wacky’ girls 
will get married and stay married, 
and we'll hear no more about the 
terrible upsurge of war-born waves 
of delinquency.”—Dr Lawson Low- 
ERY, ed, American Jnl of Orthopsy- 
chiatry. 


it) ” 


“I’m a cross-channel man myself. 
You can’t lick Germany by whip- 
ping somebody in Senegambia.”— 
Gen Peyton C Marcu, chief of staff, 
U S Army, in World War I, quoted 
in Life. 


“ce ” 


“American people are so ill-pre- 
pared for . . . Socialism that post- 
war plans with such an aim would 
not unite the nation, but would 
further divide it.”—Ear~t Browoner, 
sec’y American Communist party, 
declaring intent to co-operate with 
capital’s free-enterprise system. 


“ce ” 


“One thing he is not going to be— 
a crooner.” — FRANK SINATRA, an- 
nouncing arrival of FrRaNcIs WAYNE 
Sinatra, Jr. (Sinatras have 3-yr-old 
daughter. Frank once announced, 
“We have a 10-rm house and expect 
to fill it.”) 


“American people are not color- 
blind. If you try to color news 
they’ll spot it..—Greo W HEALy, Jr, 
new director Domestic Operations, 
Owl. 

“ ” 

“The railroad transportation 
brotherhoods have been given not 
‘three musketeers’ as they call them- 
selves, but three blind mice.”— 
A F Wurrney, pres, Bro’hood of 
Railroad Trainmen, commenting on 
recalcitrance of leaders of 3 rail 
unions, refusing to accept presiden- 
tial arbitration. 

“ee ” 

“The fellow we’ve got to get is 
the guy down in Times Sq making 
like election night every night.”— 
At Situ, participating in Victory 
loan drive. 

iii ” 

“’'m a Democrat, but the one- 
eyed mule they are riding around 
Washington is not our southern 
donkey.”—Sen LEE O’DANIEL, Texas. 


iii ” 


“Our servicemen abroad aren’t in 
a mood to discuss anything, unless 
you sit down and draw them out.” 
—FREDERIC Marcu, actor, ret’g from 
tour of military camps. (Comment 
was inspired by query from news- 
men as to how soldiers felt about 
strike situation. Army public rela- 
tions man cut discussion short. 
“That’s a political matter,” he said.) 


“eé ” 


“I believe it has actually cured my 
arthritis!”—Mrs Gro ANDREWS, who 
donned overalls to help her husband 
operate their sawmill, after 3 sons 
were drafted. 
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Captain Courageous 
ERNIE PYLE 
At the Front Lines in Italy: I 
have never crossed the trail of any 


man as beloved at Capt Henry T 
Waskow, of Belton, Tex. He was 
only in his mid-20’s, but he carried 
in him a sincerity and gentleness 
that made people want to be guid- 
ed by him. 

I was at the ft of the mule trail 
the night they brought Capt Was- 
kow down. The moon was nearly 
full. Dead men had been coming 
down the mtn all evening, lashed 
onto the backs of mules. 

“This one is Capt Waskow,” one 
of the men said quickly. The un- 
certain mules moved off to their 
olive groves. The men seemed re- 
luctant to leave. I could sense them 
moving one by one, close to Capt 
Waskow’s body. Not so much to 
look, I think, as to say something 
in finality to him and to them- 
selves. 

One soldier came and looked, and 
said out loud: “God damn it!” 
That’s all he said, and then he 
walked away. 

Another one came and said, “God 
damn it to hell, anyway!” 

Another man came. I think he 
was an officer. It was hard to tell 
officers from men in the dim light. 
He spoke directly to the Capt, as 
though he were alive: “I’m sorry, 
old man.” 

Then a soldier came, bent over 
and spoke to his dead Capt, “I 
sure am sorry, sir.” He reached 
down, took the capt’s hand, and sat 
a full 5 min. Finally, he reached 
up, gently straightened the points 
of the shirt collar, sort of rear- 
ranged the tattered edges of the 
uniform around the wound. Then 
he got up and walked away, down 
the road in the moonlight, all alone. 
—Abridged from Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 


CONTEMPT 


Director Michael Curtiz asked F. 
Chong, who plays a Japanese am- 
bassador in Mission to Moscow, how 
he kept the medals and decorations 
on his costume so polished and 
shining. 

“Oh,” said the Chinese blandly, 
“every hr I take them off and spit 
on them.”—Argosy. 


DISCIPLINE 


Many a man of 69 is a headache 
to his foreman and to his fellow 
workers because he was not spanked 
properly when he was six. Ano-.ner 
may have been over-spanked when 
he should have been encouraged.— 
Trained Men, h m Int’l Corespond- 
ence Schools. 


EDUCATION—Old vs New 


If critics of eductation believe to- 
day’s curriculum has little value in 
life, let them examine the older 
courses of study. 

A course at Boston Latin Gram- 
mar School, 1870, bore the terrify- 
ing title, “The Theory of Indeterm- 
inates of the Infinite and the In- 
fiinitesimal of Imaginary Quanti- 
ties..—Dovctas E Lawson (S Ill 
Normal U) “The Good Old Days”, 
Jnl Nat’l Edu Ass’n, 1-44. 


FAME 


“What’s your name?” the man- 
ager asked the young lad applying 
for a job. 

“Ford,” said the boy. 

“What's your first name?” 

“Henry.” 

“Henry Ford, eh?” the manager 
smiled. “That’s a _ pretty  well- 
known name.” 

“Uh-huh,” replied the boy. “It 
should be. I’ve been delivering 
groceries in this town for nearly 
five yrs."—The Woman. 


GOD—as Provider 

God gives every bird its food—but 
he does not throw it into the nest. 
—J G HOLLAnp. 


HERO WORSHIP 


Do you remember a scene in the 
movie Human Comedy where Jackie 
Jenkins wore a nightshirt? Jackie 
is a very masculine little boy. He 
flatly refused to don the offend- 
ing garment, declaring, “It’s too 
Sissy.” 


They were on the point of chang- 
ing the script when Mickey Rooney 
came along. “Let me talk to Jackie,” 
he volunteered. Half an hr later 
the pr ret’d, Jackie piggy-back rid- 
ing on Mickey, and wearing the 
nightshirt. 

“It was simple,” Rooney declared. 
“I just told h'm Gen MacArthur 


wears one!”—InGA ArvapD, Holly- 
wood col. 
INGENUITY 


Bobby had attended a birthday 
party. “I hope,” his mother said 
a bit apprehensively, “you didn’t 
ask for a 2nd pe of cake.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Bobby. “I only 
asked Mrs. Smith for the recipe so 
you could make some like it. Then 
she gave me two more pcs.”—Wes- 
leyan Christian Advocate. 





If I Were God 


If I were God 
And man made a mire 
Of things: war, hatred, 
Murder, lust, cobwebs 
Of infamy, entangling 
The heart and soul 
I would sweep him 
To one side and start anew. 
(I think I would.) 
If I did this, 
Would I be God? 
—The Evangelical Beacon. 











LAUGHTER—Value of 


“People who laugh actually live 
longer than those who don’t laugh,” 
declares Dr. Jas J. Walsh, of Ford- 
ham U. “Few persons realize that 
health actually varies according to 
the am’t of laughter.” If laughter 
could be ordered at the corner druz 
store, any doctor would prescr be 
many laughs a day.—HELEN CuHRIs- 
TINE BENNETT, Recreation. 


MANNERS 


The test of good manners is to 
be able to put up pleasantly with 
bad ones.—WENDELL WILLKIE. 


NUTRITION = 


There will come time when 
it will seem as senseléss and cruel 
to permit any child to grow up 
without adequate nutrition as the 
jailing of insane persons a century 
ago, now seems to us.—Jas B Carey, 
quoted in American City. 
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Letter to the Unconquerable Poles 


The Letters of JOSEPH AUSLANDER, addressed to the unconquerei peo- 
ples of Europe, have been one of the publishing sensations of the yr. They 
appeared originally in the Saturday Evening Post; have now been gath- 
ered into a book, with some supplemental poems, under title of Tce Un- 
conquerables (Simon & Schuster, $1.) And the 4th War Loan is to be foun- 


dationed upon the Auslander theme. 


Educated at Harvard and Sorbonne the author has been for the rast 


séven yrs consultant in poetry for the Library of Congress. 


quoted here is abridged: 


... You were the first 

Who, with unbandaged eyes, 
Faced his abominable lies, 

His foul obscenities, 

And branded him accurst; 
Confronted the full fury of the foe 
And calmly answered “No!” 

Of all the others, none 

Haa dared this thing, had done 
What you, knowing the worst, 

So proudly and so resolutely durst. 
Against your granite valor burst 
The monstrous tides of agony, wave on wave, 
That blotted out the sun 

And left your land a grave. 


You alone 

Had always known 

During a thousand years, 

In torture and in tears, 

How little one could trust 

The Teuton in his lust; 

You clearly saw 

What all the others had refused to see: 
The hideous futility 

Of faith in Nazi covenant or law 

Or oath, however solemn it might be, 
Sealed howsoever with solemnity, 

When sworn to by that swine of treachery; 
You set it in the light 

Of Poland burning bright, 

Of Warsaw blazing day and night, 

Of thousands upon thousands dying left and right, 
That here was one 

Whose only law was perfidy 

And blood and appetite! 


After one thousand years of “only”’— 

The immemorial German word, 

The immemorial German way— 

They want “only” Danzig tcday, 

That is to say, 

Much of their heartfelt sorrow, 

They want “only” Pomerania tomorrow, 

“Only” Gdynia, “only” Bogumin, “only” one third 
Of this or that rich wheat land, languishing and lonely 
Of course to feel the tramp of the Teutonic herd... 
Nothing absurd, 

It is an old song, 

And the list of “onlys” is long: 

From Geron to Hitler the carrion birds of prey 
Croak “only, only, only,” tearing away 

Land and faith from the Poles, but the Poles stay .. . 


The s2leztion 





Fifty is the Safest Age for Flying 
—ALLAN HERRICK, Your Life, 1-44. 

Flying is an old man’s game. 
War-time combat flying has focused 
our att’n on youth. But combat fly- 
ing bears little relation to pleasure 
flying. Today’s fighter pilots are 
like auto racers—only more so. The 
idea of rotund, sedate businessmen 
entering such competition is ab- 
surd. But that’s no reason why 
they can’t fly simple, easily-con- 
trolled family airplane. 

I soloed at fifty. I deny that I 
retained from my youth any un- 
usual physical qualities. I have 
flat feet, am  round-shouldered, 
wear glasses and show unmistak- 
able evidence of too little exercise 
and too many yrs in a business of- 
fice. But I can fly. 

I can’t read fine print in a tele- 
phone directory any better than 
you can. But I can see to make a 
satis‘actory landing in a light 
plane; I can read the figures on 
the instruments without difficulty. 
The Civil Aeronautics Adm’n is- 
sued me a license when I was 49— 
tangible evidence that in their 
opinion my physical cond’n was 
suitable for private flying. Time has 
proved that they were right. The 
idea that only teen-age kids can 
fly a plane is preposterous. 

“A pilot’s ability to avoid acci- 
dents steadily increases with age, 
up to about 55” concludes a recent 
CAA report. To make up for our 
lack of youthful agility, we older 
persons possess one of the most 
valuable qualities of the airman, 
judgment. 

Flying is more fun than golf, 
easier than bridge, more entertain- 
ing than gin rummy. 

“People said I was too old to 
learn to fly.” said my friend, Judge 
Hewson, gray at the temples, “but 
they were mistaken. Anyway, I’d 
rather live a few yrs less, if neces- 
Sary.” 

And so would I! 
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News of the New 





AVIATION: Big news of wk was 
announcement of super U S plane 
to travel 500-600 mph. It is a jet- 
propelled craft (not to be confused 
with “rocket” planes, although like 
the “rocket” it has no propeller.) 
Jets involve compression, heating 
and expansion of air mixed with 
fuels; rockets carry combustile 
oxygen in fuels. Jet principle isn’t 
new; engineers have worked on it 
20 yrs; abondoned idea as inferior 
to propelled craft. However, calcu- 
lations then were based on max 
speed of 250 mph. At higher speeds 
jet principle shows to increasing 
advantage. Jet fighting craft may 
yet become a factor in this con- 
flict; have already made contribu- 
tion to the “war of nerves”. 


“ ” 


COMMUNICATION: So Cal Tel 
Co is exp with service enabling pa- 
tron to dial own toll calls without 
operator aid. Device prints ticket in 
office sh’g sub’s number, number of 
phone called, length of call and da‘e. 

“oe ” 

INVENTION: New portable, light- 
weight baby incubator is now ready 
for large-scale production. Result 
of 10 yrs research in Henry Ford 
hospital, Detroit. Small and light 
enough to be carried on front seat 
of auto, it is expected to be boon 
to country Drs, greatly reducing 
mortality from premature births. 

MEDICINE: British medical jnl, 
Lancet, gives 1st exhaustive rep’t on 
penicillin from Sicilian battlefront. 
Results highly gratifying. New tech- 
nique to conserve precious supplies: 
apply directly to wound, early as 
possible. Much smaller quantity 
req'd than when given by | injec- 
tion. If product were more plentiful, 
surgeons would prefer injection 
which carries drug by blood stream 
to all living tissues, preventing mul- 
tiplication of germs. 

In Pacific jungles Drs now use 
calcium to control poisoning re- 
sulting from bites of tropical snakes 
and black widow spider. 

Science can't prevent black eye, 
but N Y Dr has developed new quick 
camouflage: preparation of bis- 
muth subnitrate colored with car- 
mine and calamine to match skin. 


PATRIOTISM—Lack 

Too many self-centered individ- 
uals are singing it, “My Country ‘tis 
of me!”—Ear_ Gopwin, Radio com- 
mentator. 


RACE—Distinctions 


By far the greatest fraud that 
has ever been imposed upon man is 
the doctrine of racial superiority 
and inferiority. . It is possible 
that first-rate abilities are more 
widely distributed in one race than 
in another. We do not know. What 
we do know is that there is no race 
that does not produce some first- 
rate men.—ALvIN JoHNsOoN, “Raze 
in The World to Come”, Yale Re- 
view, 12-'43. 





Prayer in the Air 
If I take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the ut- 
termost parts of the sea; 
Even there shall Thy hana 
lead me, and Thy right hand 
hold me.—PsaLm 139, 9-10. 











RATIONING—Virtue 

You can’t get janitors at the 
nmabes in Philly sore about meat 
rationing. 

Before the war, bane of the clean- 
up squad were ham bones, hunks of 
pork and salami left under seats— 
remains of lunch mamma packed 
for Jr when he hiked to Lyric for a 
Sat matinee. Today it’s heaven. 
Nothing but candy wrappers!— 
Variety, theatrical wkly. 


READING—Purpose 


I do not believe one should read 
to “escape from life” but to escape 
into life—Catvin T Ryan, Neb 
State Teachers College. 


SYMPATHY—Misplaced 


Mark Twain once wanted to take 
his wife to see Sarah Eernhardt, 
but when the good lady heard that 
balcony tickets were $3 each, she 
raised the roof. “And you are the 
man” she reproached him , “who 
told me you couldn’t afford to raise 
our poor maids $3 a mo! You take 
that $6 right out to the kitchen and 
give it to them!” Twain sheepishly 
did her bidding. The maids added 
$4 of their own, and went to see 
Sarah Bernhardt—in the orchestra. 
—BENNETT CerFr, Sat Rev of Lit. 


Confidentially 


thrua  \ 


on i hook 





Me. 


There’s good deal of skepticism 
hereabouts as to efficacy of plans 
outlined by OPA to curb gasoline 
chislers (Quote, 1-3-’44). It is felt 
that even if regulation requiring 
motorist’s license number to be writ- 
ten on coupons is rigidly enforced, 
it will have comparatively little ef- 
fect on black mkt operations. Mo- 
torist can still write his number on 
coupons obtained illegally. Coupons 
will be spent in a variety of retail 
outlets and it will be wholly im- 
practicable to check on them. 
Thruout the midwest there’s abund- 
ance of gasoline to be had without 
coupons. Any motorist can get it 
any time, if disposed to pay approx 
30c per gal. There are persistent 
stories that minor OPA employes 
peddle coupons to filling station 
operators at rate of 5c per gal, rec- 
ommending that they double the 
price when offering them to pa- 
trons. OPA officials admit the wide- 
spread use of illicit gas, but say the 
joker lies in fact that violators are 
“burning up their tires”; will not 
be able to get more when they are 
exhausted. This is specious answer; 
not necessarily true. Most chiselers 
have been resourceful enough to get 
pretty fair tires; feel they can af- 
ford the extra mileage. The net: ra- 
tioning is not working well; is not 
being fairly applied. 

Don’t be misled by rumor that 
sugar is going off ration list. Lit- 
tle chance now. Probably more of 
Cuban crop will be diverted to alco- 
hol, due to grain shortage. And OPA 
fears unrestricted sugar would en- 
courage moonshiners. 


Hormel, makers of Spam, are 
getting publicity—but not the right 
kind—from servicemen. Worst of it, 
they say, is that luncheon meat for 
which men in armed forces express 
such dislike isn’t Spam. Claim they 
haven’t sold single can of Spam to 
the Army. 
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TRANSPORTATION— 

Future 

Two decades hence, the Alaskan 
Railroad should be at the edge of 
the Bering Straits. There will be 
a Russian ry at the other end of 
that 22-mi channel. Trains will be 
ferried to Siberia. It will not be so 
long before you can take a thru 
sleeper—if you have time—all the 
way to Moscow or Paris, or send 
a box-car rolling from N Y to any 
place in the world—Epw HuNGER- 
ForRD, “Tomorrow, the _ Railroad”, 
Tracks,h mC & Ory, 1-’44. 





I cannot too often repeat that 
Democracy is a word the real 
gist of which sill sleeps, quite 
unawakened, notwithstand- 
ing the resonance and the many 
angry tempests out of which its 
syllables have come, from pen or 
tongue. It is a great word, whose 
history, I suppose, remains un- 
written because that history has 
yet to be enacted—WaLt WuiItT- 
MAN. 











TRUSTWORTHY—Test 


A Mohammedan trader who could 
not read a word of English, 
never the less kept a Bible printed 
in that language beside him at all 
times. 

“When I meet a trader who is 
unknown to me” he explained, “I 
put the Bible into his way and 
watch him. If he opens it and 
reads, I know I can trust him. If 
he throws it aside with a sneer or 
a curse, I will have nothing to do 
with him.”—The War Cry. 


VISION—Lack 


Chauncey M DePew confessed 
that he warned his nephew not to 
invest $5,000 in Ford stocks because 
“nothing has come along to beat 
the horse.” He added: “If you 


It’s Not a “Drinking War” 
H J J Sarcint 


The American and British armies 
are not looking to rum or, indeed, 
any hard liquor to help them open 
a second front. 

There is virtually no spirits con- 
sumed by soldiers, except on leave, 
in this war unless it is a special 
issue authorized on the advice of 
a medical officer in inclement 
weather. So far as this correspon- 
dent has been able to ascertain, no 
such issue has yet been authorized 
to American troops in this country. 

In World War I, British troops in 
the trenches received a rum issue 
in the winter or whenever a spell 
of cold weather set in during a 
standstill in the fighting in the 
dreary, melancholy moments of the 
early morning. 

Whether any rum will be issued 
when the troops are on the conti- 
nent again remains to be seen. But, 
generally speaking, it is not antici- 
pated that the fixed warfare con- 
ditions of the last war will be re- 
peated, and the necessity for a 
warming nip of spirits is unlikely 
to arise. 

The rule throughout the American 
armies in Britain is that the men 
are neither issued nor can they pur- 
chase hard liquor and wine at any 
of the military canteens. Beer can 
be purchased, however, as can soft 
drinks. 

The United States Navy has been 
completely dry for many years. The 
only issue of hard liquor that can 





be made is for medical purposes. 

In the British Navy, a tot of 
grog, composed of two parts water 
and one part rum, is issued with 
considerable ceremony once a day 
aboard ships. A cask containing 
the mixture is under the guard- 
master-at-arms and the ship’s po- 
lice and the issue to each member 
of the crew who wishes to take 
it up is recorded in a book. It is 
an unwritten law in the British 
Navy that officers do not drink 
liquor or beer at sea in wartime. 
In harbor mess, however, and at 
navy clubs, various hard drinks are 
supplied. 

In the Royal Air Force, rum and 
other spirits are issued to ground 
troops—never to air operational 
troops—in very cold weather, par- 
ticularly in the northern stations 
such as in Scotland, the Orkneys 
and Shetlands in wintertime. 

The men have to work long hours 
in very exposed positions and hot 
rum has been found most success- 
ful to keep off influenza and 
pneumonia. 

Many of the RAF men prefer hot 
tea, anyway. And it is almost a 
ritual for aircraft crews returning 
to their stations from operations to 
be given “a nice cup of tea” before 
settling down to answering the 
questions of intelligence officers. 

Neither the American nor the 
British troops are at all rum-con- 
scious these days. 

—North American Newspaper Al- 

liance. 








must spend your money, buy a 
horse; you'll have enough left over 
to provide feed for the rest of its 
life.”—ALLaNn A Brown, Victoria mag. 


WOMAN —in America 

The American has raised woman 
to an almost impossible eminence. 
She has been an American Golden 
Calf. The two real cults in Amer- 
ica are those of the flag and the 
woman. 

The man has played 2nd fiddle in 
the home and in social life. Yet 
American men and women lead 


much less of a joint life than is 
found in most other countries. The 
men may follow their wives at a 
respectful distance, but they also 
escape to the stove of the gen’ 
store, or the lounge of the Million- 
aire’s club, as soon as it is decently 
possible. 

Woman is on a pedestal and has 
been given every opportunity. But 
there has been no dominating wom- 
an figure in our history—Jas Trus- 
Low ADAMS, The American: The 
Making of a New Man (Scribner’s). 
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The Bending Twig 
Ipa M TARBELL 





Ipa MINERVA TARBELL, author and 
historian, died last wk in her 86th 
yr. Chiefly remembered for her 
History of The Standard Oil Co and 
a 2-vol Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
she was long associated with popu- 
lar American periodicals. This er- 
cerpt is from, The Business of Be- 
ing a Woman (Macmillan, ’12). 





The Uneasy Woman tells you that 
this close att’n to the child is too 
confining, too narrowing. “I will 
pity Mrs Jones for the hugeness of 
her task,” says Chesterton; “I will 
never pity her for its smallness.” A 
woman never lived who did all she 
might have done to open the mind 
of her child. It is an exhaustless 
task. The woman who sees it knows 
she has need of all the education 
the college can give, all the exper- 
ience and culture she can gather. 
She knows that the fuller her in- 
dividual life, the broader her inter- 
ests, the better for the child. The 
real service of the “higher educa- 
tion” lies in the fact that it fits her 
intellectually to be a companion 
worthy of a child... 

The progress of society depends 
upon getting out of men and women 
an increasing am’t of the powers 
with which they are born. This is 
all systems of education try to do, 
but the result . . . depends upon 
the material that comes to the edu- 
cator. Opening the mind of the 
child is the delicate task the state 
asks of the mother, and the quality 
of the future state depends upon 
the way she discharges this duty. 

I think the reason for the revolu- 
tionary change in the education of 
American women .. . was the real- 


ization that if we were to make real 


democrats, we must begin with the 
child; that, of course, meant begin- 
ning with the mother. 

It is not too much to say that the 
success of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution de- 
pended, in the minds of certain ear- 
ly democrats, upon the woman. 


CO ANYONE 


YOU CAN USE... 


I LAUGHED AT TEIS ONE 
GRACIE ALLEN 


Now that our boys are send- 
ing back stories of the kanga- 
roos they have seen in Australia, 
I am reminded of the 1s‘ kan- 
garoo I ever saw. It was in a 
zoo. 

The thing I remember about 
that kangaroo is that it had the 
tiniest wife you ever saw. I 
know it was his wife because 
she was in his pocket. 








The tramp stopped at the home 
of a minister and asked for a hand- 
out. Upon presenting the plate of 
food, the pastor exhorted him to 
become a Christian. 

“I am a praying man,” said the 
aimless wanderer. “Don’t you see 
the knees of my trousers are worn 
out from praying so much?” 

“Yes,” said the clergyman, “and 
I notice the seat of your trousers 
is worn out from _ backsliding!”— 
Protestant Voice. 


“ ” 


“Daddy isn’t heme,” said Jr 
answering the parson’s knock on 
Sunday afternoon. “He went over 
to the golf club.” 

Then, noting the shocked ex- 
pression on the pastor’s face, he 
added, helpfully: “Oh, he isn’t play- 
ing golf, of course. He just went 
over for a few highballs and poker.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“ ” 


The football coach was giving the 
squad skull practice. He described 
an intricate situation, calling for 
good gen'lship. “What would you 
do” he asked suddenly, addressing 
the 3rd string quarterback, who 
rarely saw action in a game. 

“Well,” was the bitter response, 
“I'd slide over to the end of the 
bench, so I could see the play bet- 
ter.”—Prairie Farmer. 


While a young mother was bath- 
ing her baby, a_ neighbor’s little 
girl came in and watched the pro- 
cess. The child was holding a doll 
minus an arm and leg and much 
knocked about generally. 

“How long have you had your 
baby?” she asked the mother. 

“Three months.” 

“My, but you’ve kept her nice!” 
exclaimed the little girl—Capper’s 
Wkly. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Of course there must be peace 
treaties. Otherwise no one will 
know what the next war is about. 
—Detroit News. 


“ee ” 


The Germans may yet cross the 
English Channel—in their head- 
long flight from the Russians.— 
OLIN MILLER. 


“ee ” 


Who is going to milk Mr. Wal- 
lace’s cows when he starts de- 
livering a pint to every person in 
the world?—Capper’s Wkly. 


“ ” 


Few men leave footprints on 
the sands of time, because most 
of them are too busy covering 
their tracks. — Boys’ Industrial 
School Jnl. 











A young couple asked the parson 
to marry them immediately follow- 
ing the Sunday morning service. 
When the time came, the minister 
arose to say: 


“Will those who wish to be united 
in the holy bonds of matrimony 
please come forward?” 


There was a great stir as thirteen 
women and one man approached 
the altar. 





